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Tre following interesting narrative was drawn up by the venerable Isaac T. Hopper, and has been pub- 
lished by him in a very beautiful tract. By his permission we present it to the readers of the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter. We have only to remark that the same process of legalized kidnapping, which is here disclosed, 
is still in active operation. How long before we shall open our mouths for the oppressed? How long 


shall man-stealing nestle and flourish beneath the Constitution? How long shall the safeguard of the white 
man’s rights crush to the dust the rights of the black man ? 


NARRATIVE OF THE LIFE OF THOMAS COOPER. 


Thomas Cooper, the subject of the fol-, ance from his sufferings ; believing that all 
lowing narrative, was of African descent, are the work of one Almighty hand, who 
and was born a slave in the state of Mary- jhath placed them in various situations, and 
land, where he continued to reside until he | that he was disposed to extend equally his 
was about twenty-five years old. During care and protection to all. 
his servitude, he experienced many hard-| About the year 1800, Notly, (for this was 
ships, being scantily clothed and fed, and, his name while a slave,) left his master’s 





compelled to labor very hard, and was 
obliged to lodge in a little hut, which was 
so open, that it did not shelter him from the 
cold in winter; but although his body was 


held in cruel bondage, his mind was free, 


and he frequently put up his prayers in 
secret, to his merciful Creator, for deliver. 


service, and went to Philadelphia, and hired 
with M. 


yard, in which he was employed; here he 


& E 








, who kept a lumber 


conducted with fidelity and industry, and 


‘soon gained the confidence and esteem of 
‘his employers. 


After some tiune he married a respectable 
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woman of his own color; they lived to-] John and his wife, by industry and fru. 
gether several years in much harmony and , gality, had acquired a little property : they 
affection, and were esteemed, by their’ lived in their own house, and had been, for 
neighbors and acquaintances,as orderly and | several years, enjoying as much comfort as 





industrious people, until a person who had 
gained the confidence of John Smith, (for 
upon his arrival in Philadelphia, he had 
assumed this name,) betrayed him, by in- 
forming his master where he was to be 
found, 
delphia, and had poor John arrested and 
carried before one of the Aldermen of that 


This man soon after came to Phila- | 


their hearts could desire ; but in an instant, 


‘as it were, all their hopes seemed blasted, 
and they parted in the deepest anguish and 


despair not expecting ever to see each oth- 


er’s faces again. 


The writer of this was present at the 
examination before the Alderman, he saw 


John fettered and torn from the bosom of 








city, and upon proof that he was a slave, | his wife and children. 
an order was granted to convey him back) The circumstances of the case were well 
to Maryland. calculated to awaken feelings of sympathy 
His employers were humane men, and and tenderness ; and at this distant period, 
greatly commiserating his condition, and) his sensibility is excited at the recollection 
sympathizing with his wife and children, \of the distressing scene ; it made impres- 
offered to pay a large sum of money for his sions which time cannot remove, as long 
freedom, that he might be restored to them ; ‘as memory lasts. 
but no entreaties would avail with his cruel | | John’s wife was now left with four small 
master; he was deaf to the voice of pity,|children to provide for, and he was con. 
and poor John was handcuffed, and a rope | iveyed, in the manner abeve described, to 
fastened to each arm across his back, to the city of Washington, and there offered 
which another was tied, one end of which | ‘for sale to persons who bought slaves on 
the master held in his hand ; ; and mounting | speculation, to be transported to Georgia, 
his horse, rode off, driving John before him. | or some other southern market. But even 
All this took place in the presence of his |in Washington, where slavery is tolerated 
wife and children, who witnessed the hor-||by laws, there were those who could not 
rid transaction with the utmost distress. _| with indifference, behold inhumanity like 
While they were fastening the fetters ithat which this poor slave was doomed to 
upon John, he was engaged in talking to endure, and they rebuked his master for 
his wife. He counselled her to take care |his cruelty. ‘This was very unexpected 
of their children, whom, he said, he wished |to John, and inspired him with a determi- 
to remember their father ; expressing a/ nation to make an effort to regain his lib- 
hope that by industry and frugality, she | ‘erty ; ; for his feelings were acute, and his 
would be able to keep them at school, un- |affections warm, althou gh his skin was black, 
til they were old enough to be put out,| Manacled as he was, he made out to trip 
when he wished them placed with persons | ‘up his master’s heels, and he fell to the 
of good character and industrious habits ; ground. John then ran to the woods: but 
and he cautioned her against indulging in a few hours, he was pursued by his ay- 
them in idleness, saying, that he wished | aricious master, with a company he had 
her to remember his ‘advice, as it was not | collected to assist him, and it was not long 
likely that they would ever meet’ again. before he was discovered concealed in the 
He then addressed his children, saying, | bushes. As soon as he found that he was 
« You will now have no father to take care |seen by his pursuers, he ran into a swamp, 
of you; be good children, obey your mo-| where he was hunted like a fox, until the 
ther, and be. sure that you never do any | darkness of the night released him from the 
thing to grieve her; don’t play in the chase. 
street, or with naughty childeen—be indus-| He then made the best of his way to the 
trious and faithful in whatever you are set |house of a man of his own color, whose 
about.” | sympathy was excited on seeing an inno- 
He continued his speech until his master |cent fellow-being bound with irons and 
raised his whip, when he set out on his cords, like the worst of crinmnals. This 
journey—his wife and children wept bit- man was an old acquaintance, and knowing 
terly ; and although he manifested great | John’ s integrity, soon found means to rid 
sensibility, he retained his composure. | him of his fetters, and he once more felt 
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himself at liberty. His friend and benefac-||him. Philo promptly waited upon the 
tor hastened to set before him the best his | mayor, who lived near by, when the follow- 
table afforded, and after taking a hearty] ing dialogue took place: 

meal, for he had eaten but little since he! P/i/o.—Hast thou business with me? 
left Pniladelphia, he again set out for that. Mayor.—Yes, this gentleman, (alluding 
city; but the journey appeared very haz. | to John’s master, who was present,) says, 
ardous, as he had several rivers to cross, | his slave is in your house ; is it so? 

and expected persons would be stationed! Philo.—I think thou hast just informed 
at the bridges to arrest him; he, however, | jme, that man says he zs; dost thou not be- 
determined to make the attempt. lieve him ? 

He knew it would not be safe to be seen, | Mayor.—Well, but I wish to be inform. 
and therefore hid himself ‘in the bushes) ed by you, whether he is in your house or 
during the day, and pursued his journey in| | not. 
the night. After sufiering much with hun-| | Philo—I think the mayor, upon a little 
ger and fatigue, he arrived safely in Phila- || reflection, will see, that he has no authori- 
delphia, and went immediately to see his ity to ask me this question, and of course, [ 
distressed family ; it was a joyful meeting: jam not bound to answer it; if he is in my 
but John well knew that he would be again house, and this man can make it appear, I 
re and could not be safe to remain |am liable toa very heavy penalty, and no 
ong under his own roof; accordingly he) man is bound to inform: against himself ; 
left his family, and went to the house of ajand the conduct of these people has not 
respectable citizen, well known as the black | been so civil, that I feel myself under any 
man’s friend, and whom we shall call Phi- | obligations of courtesy to satisfy them. 
lo Christian; here he was kindly enter- | Hast thou further business with me? 





tained. | Mayor.—Did you say that I dare not 
The yellow fever was then in the city, grant a warrant to search your house ? 
and the family had removed into the coun-|| Phzlo.—Indeed I did, and now repeat it, 


try, except a colored woman, who remain. /neither thou nor any other magistrate in 
ed in the house to attend upon Philo, whose | this city ; ; without intending any disrespect 
engagements required that he should be | to those in authority, [ am a man of repu- 
mostly in the city during the day, and not tation, I am not a suspicious character. 
unfrequently during the night also. | Mayor.—(Smiling) I don’t know that, I 
John was placed in an upper room, the /am inclined to think in the present case 
door of which was kept fastened. He had you are. 
been in this place but a very little time, be-/ PAilo.—Hast thou any thing further to 
fore his master with two constables, came. say to me? 
in pursuit of him; and Philo being absent, | ! Mayor.—I believe not. 
they proceeded to search the house ; and,| Philo.—Farewell. 
on coming to the door of the room where | ‘The avarice of his master, together with 
John was, and finding it fast, they demand. | his desire for revenge, induced him to pur- 
ed entrance. |sue every stratagem that he could devise 
In a little time Philo came home, and to recapture poor John; and among others, 
being informed by the colored woman what the following was resorted to: one of the 
was taking place, he immediately went up| party procured a suit of clothes, such as 
stairs, and found the intruders consulting are worn by Friends—a hat with a round 
how they should gain admittance. Philo | crown and broad brim, and a plain coat. 
instantly ordered them out of his house, | | Thus attired, he made his way to John’s 
upon which one of the officer replied, | house ; upon entering, he saw his wife, 
“This gentleman’s slave is in your house, bathed i in tears, sitting in their once peace- 
and if you do not immediately deliver him | ful and happy cottage, with her children 
up, we will get a warrant from the mayor |round her, the youngest by her side, look- 
to search it.” He again requested them! ing its mother in the face, and, by its ges. 
to leave his house, and added, ‘the mayor ture, seeming to inquire the cause of her 
dare not grant a search-warrant for my | grief. 
house.” They then withdrew, and in a| But all this had no effect to soften the 
few minutes the officer returned, with a |heart of this man, whose object was lucre, 
message from the mayor, requesting to see |as a reward for apprehending the unhappy 
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fugitive. With affected sympathy and kind-|\by this familiarity, it made him more 
ness, he inquired where John was to be humble. 
found, saying, that his master was in pur-| After it became known that John had re- 
suit of him, and he wished to see him, in turned to Philadelphia, the person who had 
order to assist him in getting out of the |betrayed him, became greatly alarmed ; 
way : but this artifice, although ingenious, ,and his fears so wrought upon his imagi- 
and must have been attended with some nation, that he frequently dreamed that he 
expense and trouble, proved unsuccessful ; saw John in the house, with a knife in one 
for the woman was on her guard, and de- hand, and a torch in the other, and that he 
clined giving him any information, but re- | was about to kill him and burn his house ; 
ferred him to her friend, Philo Christian, }and he would sometimes cry out in his 
as the most suitable person to advise with in |sleep, and start up in his bed; so true is 
the case. He became greatly enraged at this the saying, that, “ wickedness condemned 
disappointment, and gave vent to his anger |by her own witness is very timorous, and 
in profane wicked language ; declaring, as being pressed with conscience always fore- 
he withdrew, that he would have John, if | casteth grievous things.” But he had no 
he was to be found upon the face of the cause to fear; John had no desire to re- 
earth. | venge the wrong that had been done him ; 
John remained under the protection of his | for he had learned that it was not right to 
friend about a week; during most of this render evil for evil, but contrariwise, bless- 
time, persons were seen lurking about the | ing. 


premises watching for him, but at length; His affliction was great at being obliged 
they disappeared. Supposing they had ‘to live separated from his wife and child- 
conceaied themselves, a person was pro- | ren, for whose welfare he felt a deep inte- 
cured, who, some little time after dark in rest; at length he ventured to rent a smal] 
the evening, suddenly ran out of the house, house, in a retired situation, not far distant 
} 6° | fv. 7 P 
where John was ; but he had proceeded | from the village of Haddonfield. He now 
but a short distance, before the apprehen-| hoped to be permitted to enjoy the comforts 
sions, which poe rs cow of domestic es SS and ” he er 
enemy was in ambush, were realized, for) in constant fear of the man-stealers; this 
they suddenly rushed from their hiding | often interrupted his slumbers in the night, 
places, and seized upon the man that was/ and even when at his work, he would star- 
running. tle at the rustling of the leaves; so that he 
a that _ gs — —- | passed a days in yr pt and his nights were 
person, they recileased him; but Jonns |constantiy seasons oj terror. 
friend made application to the mayor, had; After some months, the place of his re- 
them arrested, and compelled them to enter treat was again discovered, and his master 
into bonds for their good behavior. The |/came to Philadelphia, with the intention to 
next evening, the same person went out as | proceed to New Jersey to arrest him.— 
before, and was not interrupted; the fol-| John’s friend Philo heard of this circum- 
lowing evening, John left his hiding-place, | stance, and immediately apprised him of 
and got safely into New-Jersey. his danger. He had already suffered much, 
Here he hired with a farmer, and, altho’ }and now finding himself again pursued, 
he was within about eight miles of his) was driven almost to despair, and deter- 
home, he was an exile froin it; he remain-| mined to resist by violence. ‘The morning 
ed in this situation several months, during |after receiving the information that his 
which time, by his good conduct, he gained | master had discovered his place of resi- 
Roe Mee i aacces pieces Leer tty, eee taal nk wa 
on first day afternoons, to collect together termined resolution, prepared to defend 
and read portions of the Scriptures, and | himself. 
other religious books, and John was permit- || It was not long before he beheld his mas- 
ted to sit with them, which he esteemed a ter, with two other persons, advancing 
great privilege, and often expressed his | along a Jane towards his house; he placed 
gratitude for the favor; he was also per- himself in his door, and, upon their near 
mitted to take his meals at the same table approach, he called out, “don’t cross that 
with the family. Instead of being elated, fence, for the first man that does, I will 
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shoot him." So unexpected a salutation, 
eoming froma man with a gun in his hand, 
struck them with terror, and they soon 
turned back to procure assistance. 

In the meantime John went to Philadel- 
phia, which was within about five or six 
miles of his home, and informed his friend 
Philo of what had transpired; his friend 
reasoned with him on the great improprie- 
ty and inconsistency with the Christian 
character, of putting the life of a human be- 
ing in jeopardy. John seemed to be con- 
vinced of the correctness of the views of his 
friend, and therefore resolved again to fly 
for safety ; and, with the advice of Philo, 
concluded to remove his family to Boston, 
in hopes of finding an asylum there, where 
he might live in peace. 

A vessel was then lying in the river 
Delaware, which was expected to sail for 
that place in a few days; and the mer- 
chant who had charge of her, pitying his 
distress, offered him a passage free of ex-| 
pense, which he gratefully accepted ; and, | 
although he had never been at sea before, 
he made himself useful, and fully compen- 
sated the captain for his passage, by his la- 
bor. 

His friends freely gave him certificates’ 
ef his good character, which he found very | 
usetul in procuring employment among 
strangers; and in a few days after he ar- 
rived in Boston, he hired with a lumber 
merchant of that place. Now finding him- | 
self in circumstances to provide for his fam- | 
ily, his employer, at his request, wrote to | 
Philadelphia, desiring them to come to! 
him ; his wife accordingly disposed of their! 
property in that city, and took the money! 
she received for it, with her children, to| 
Boston, where she again met her husband. 

About the time of his leaving New Jer-| 
sey, he changed his name from John Smith’ 
to that of Thomas Cooper, and by this name | 
he was always afterwards known. | 

He often noticed, and greatly lamented | 
the bad conduct of the people of his own co- 
lor, as well as that of those of a different com- 
plexion. And, with a view of making him- | 
self more useful, he joined in religious) 
communion with the Methodists, and in a| 
short time became a_ popular preacher | 
among them, and visited some of the West, 
India islands as a minister. | 


After his return from the West Indies, | 
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not only by his exhortations, but by his pi- 
ous example; his religion being that of the 
heart, and not of the head only, his preach- 
ing had much effect on his hearers. 

Not long after his retuin from those vis- 
its, he concluded to go to Africa, the birth- 
place of his fathers; and, for this purpose, 
tcok shipping with his family, and safely 
arrived in London, the metropolis of Great 
Britain. He was received with much kind- 
ness by a number of philanthropists, who 
were made acquainted with him and the 
object of his visit; and his children were 
placed at school, at the expense of a Friend 
in London, well known as a benevolent 
man, and a friend of the afflicted. Thomas 
Cooper soon became a man of much note, 
and preached to large congregations in 
that city. While there, he made a selec- 
tion of hymns, which were published in a 
large duodecimo volume, and his friends 
had his likeness placed in the book, as a 
frontispiece. 

After remaining about a year and a half 
in London, a passage was procured for him 
and his family, to Africa, as appears by a 
note in the hands of the publisher, of which 
the following is a copy, viz. 

"J A informs his friend Tho- 
mas Cooper, that he has this day paid for 
the passage of T. C. and family to Sierra 
Leone, per the Echo, Captain Row. The 
vessel is not expected to sail till the third 
week in this month. 

34 Gracechurch street, 

10mo. 3d, 1818. 

Tuomas Cooper, 

Borough.” 





Thomas Cooper remained in London ra- 
ther more than a month after the date of the 
above note. 

When about to take his departure from 
London, for Sierra Leone, he had a meet- 
ing, at which, it is said, there were several 


thousand persons. 


Soon after this meeting, Thomas, with 
his wife and children, sailed for Africa, and 


arrived at Sierra Leone, after enduring 


many hardships on the passage, in conse- 
quence of tempestuous weather. They 
were cordially received by the inhabit- 
ants, his fame having reached there before 
him. 

How different now were his feelings, 
from what they were, when in his own 











he made a similar visit to Nova Scotia. In)country. There in continual dread of be- 
these places, it is said, he was very useful,|jing torn from his family and friends, and 
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of being reduced to the most degrading and | 
abject slavery ; now, enjoying, without fear | 
of molestation, the sweets of liberty, in the| 
besom of his family, and among his friends, | 
who rejoiced in having such an acquisition | 
to their colony. He “immediately entered | 
upon the object of his mission, and had 
meetings among the people—all classes | 
flocking to hear ‘him. | 

But this bappy state was of but short du-| 
ration; for Thomas had not been more | 
than two or three years in Africa, before! 
he was taken ill with the fever, which has} 
so often proved fatal to strangers in that hot | 
climate, and fell a victim to it. His wife| 
and children, by this afflicting event, were, 
again left destitute, and that too in a land of | 
strangers; but with the consoling reflec-, 
tion, that it was a dispensation of Provi-| 
dence, which had bereaved them of a hus- | 
band, a father, a protector, and a friend ; 
and although the separation was painful, 
yet the survivors had comfort in the reflec- | 
tion, that he was now gone to a state of, 
happiness, where the voice of the oppressor , 
is heard no more. 

Perhaps few men have ever lived, who | 
experienced greater changes in their con- | 
dition in life, than the person whose history 
we have been writing ; we have seen him: 
a poor menial, suffering for the want of 
food and raiment, exposed to cold, and 
writhing under the lash of the ty rannical | 
slave-driver ; again, we see him a minister | 
of religion, pleading with the people to for-| 
sake the evil of their ways. and showing in. 
kis life, and by his own example, how far 
superior a life of virtue and integrity 18, 
to that of vice and crime. The conse-| 
quences of the latter are always disgrace | 
and misery ; while the sure reward of the’ 
former is the favor and applause of the, 
wise and good, and in the end, quietness| 
and assurance forever. 

After the death of Thomas Cooper, his| 
wife and children returned to London, and| 
from there to Philadelphia. 

Nore.—The results of this experiment of coloniza- i 
tion, for such in a qualified sense it may be called, are | 
worthy of remark. Mr. Cooper as a missionary | 
may have done good enough to balance the sacrifice | 
of his valuable life. But his widow and six child- 
ren very prudently returned to Philadelphia, where 
we are happy to say they are now living very com- 
fortably. Who shall say that they ought to have re- 
mained on that pestilential shore ?—Epb. 





| religion strikes at the root of slavery. 
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THE 80UTH-WEST. 


LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH WEST 
TO MR. A. TAPPAN. 


LETTER II. 


Having noticed some of the physical evils 
jincident to slavery, permit me now to call 
|to your mind some of the moral. You are 
aware, sir, that the slaves are prohibited 
from learning to read and write. And in- 
deed that every kind of knowledge is kept 
frum them as much as possible. Reading 
and writing are prohibited by law,—and al- 
| though religious instruction is not unlawful ; 
jyet there are few planters here who will 
permit it. And surely, it ought not to be 
expected, that those planters who care no- 
thing for religion themselves, should be 
| anxious that their slaves should be instruct. 
ed in the truths of the gospel. I know not 
whether there are laws in any of the states 
Jagainst teaching them religion, except in 
Ge ‘orgia—and even there none are pro- 
‘hibited but men of color. But whatever 
may be the laws, those planters with whom 
I have conversed on the subject say that 
They 
‘say it teaches the slave that God is no re. 
‘specter of persons—and that all men, mas- 
ters and slaves, will be judged and awarded, 
not according to their condition in life, but 
according to their works. And that hence, 
\if they are taught the religion of the bible 
|so as to understand it, they will be discon- 
tented with their present condition; and 
should they not understand it, they would 
| become mad fanatics. 

I remember that during this present year 
there appeared to be some degree of se- 
riousness manifested among the slaves of 
;my neighborhood. And as they were not 
| permitted to meet together for prayer meet. 
|ings where it was known—they sometimes 
assembled at midnight in the recess of some 
woodland :—and even there they were 
found out by the patroles and compelled to 
remain at home. But were religious in- 
struction encouraged by the masters, even 
then it would be next to impossible to have 
religion prevail to any extent among the 
slaves. ‘The first things they learn are to 
lie and steal, and to do many other things 
not to be mentioned. And there is no 
moral influence to counteract these propen- 
sities. Most of them have very vague no- 
tions of a future retribution; and public 
opinion, which exerts an influence so as 
erful in a land of equal rights, has no force 
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at allupon the slave. He feels his degra-/there? Every white man knows the true 
dation—he knows he has no reputation to} answer. We ourselves were not born into 
lose, and hence he has seldom any sense of the world 8 all our — C8 Pt 
shame. Perhaps he thinks he has a right, every man knows that he has had to strive 
to plunder the man who makes it the busi- | by long and unremitting exertion, in order 
ness of his life to plunder him. Andthere to arrive to any degree of knowledge. 
are many things which he feels the want of, And he might know if he would reflect but 
and has no means of obtaining, but by de-| a moment, that the powers of the mind in; 
ceiving and stealing. crease with every new acquisition. He 
There are indeed some pious men in the) might know also that he has arrived at his 
‘cities of the plain,’ who instruct their slaves | present state of moral excellence under 
in religion ; but they do it with but little long and assiduous teaching, and by the 
better success, than did pious Lot warn his continual influence of the principles of the 
boii io tania weet dtl | pani. He-nubaliaealieaad 
neighbors. Such is their moral darkness, gospel upon kim. No one should wonder 
that they cannot see the way of liic, — so — “8 as slave is = Pree — 
far as they can understand the trutits of the | as his whole treatment has been opposed to 
gospel, they know, that the deeds of their every thing holy. é 
teachers are in opposition to its precepts. Does not the sin thenlie at our door? And 
But the number that is taught, is compara-_, will not the day of judgment reveal the truth 
tively small. I have never known one plan-} which so many men are now slow in be. 
tation in ten where there was any religious lieving, that the blood of these men will be 
instruction given at al]. Do you wonder) required at our hands? 
then, that those beings who are treated in| You must have observed, sir, that almost 
every respect according to the caprices of) every argument brought by the slave party 
covetous men—whipped like brute beasts— | in favor of continuing the system, is only 
without intellectual or moral instruction— an evasion of the main question. They 
do you wonder that such beings should be} endeavor sometimes to convince themselves, 
degraded. Do you wonder that they should (and indeed what Is more easy than fora 
be unfit for freedom ? When does any man man to convince himself that he is correct 
imagine that they ever will become fitted | in what he ardently desires?) they endeavor 
under such treatment? Hear what our wise to convince themselves, that the sin, if sin 
men say. ‘The slaves must not be free’ there be, lies further back than the present 
because they are unfit for freedom. ‘They’ generation. They tell us that England, 
must not be instructed and pitied, because who now makes such strong declarations 
then they would be free.” Vherefore sla-| against slavery—employed ina single year 
very must continue forever. | no less than one hundred and thirty vessels 
Now, sir, suppose they are, and always’ in the trade. And that the English, French, 
have been unprepared for emancipation ?; Dutch, Danes, and Portuguese, are to an- 
— re to infer, -e arr oo. | swer for — a pig Pigg gene- 
e introduced to prepare them for freedom? ration. ‘They tell us also, that Boston, 
Are we hence to infer that they cannot be) Bristol, Newport, and many other towns, 
made ena om Daag they sages | — oo eng rye 4 ee the 
we can be justified in oppressing them to south. 1ey teil us too of Folish boors, 
the very extent of mortal endurance ? From Livonian Serfs—and English manufactur. 
many conversations thai I have had with ers. But what does all this amount to? 
men both at the north and the south—and Go back, ye equivocators, if you please, to 
from many publications that I have lately 1480, when the first fort was established at 


read, I should imagine that I ought to infer 
all these monstrous results. Nay, more, 
that the righteous judge will not condemn 


D’ElImina ; or if you prefer, go back to the 
time of the Moors, who first introduced 
African slaves into Spain, or to the time of 





us for doing any thing that we have the Joseph, and bring up the long catalogue of 
power to do, if it only be profitable to our-) crimes and oppressions. Measure the rivers 
selves. _of blood unrighteously shed in the horrible 


Again, allow them to be unfit for freedom. | traffic ; count the number of groans, and the 
Who has, rendered them so? Who has millions of the eternally lost of our own 
brought them into their present state of ig- country; and then tell me, whether you 
norance and degradation, and kept them seriously intend to do these same things; 
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and to build the sepulchres of the prophets? ry widely in their feelings and habits, yet 
Do you seriously intend to say, that you will | I must think, under the same circumstan- 
oppress men in America because they are ces, they would be very much alike. ‘There 
oppressed in Europe? jare hundreds of people in Mississippi and 
Christianity should lead to the freedom | Louisiana, having all the characteristics of 
of the world, as well as to the preaching of|| southerners, who were originaliy from New 
the gospel to every creature. It did lead | England. And these men are said to be 
to the abolition of slavery in Europe at the| ‘more cruel to their slaves than the emi- 
close of the twelfth century, when mankind) grants from the old slave states. However 
were much less entangled than they are at) this may be, I doubt not that, had the labor 
ponueen. And the charters of freedom were) always been performed by slaves i in N, En- 
given ‘ pro amore dei, pro mercede anime.’| gland, the people would have been very sim- 
In the spirit of Christianity, that excellent |ilar to the inhabitants of the southern states. 
people the Quakers, so early as 1696, con.| [ make this assertion, because I believe, by 
demned the slave trade, and passed for ma. those laws which the Almighty has estab- 
ny successive years resolutions against sla- | lished, it follows of necessity, that slavery 
very itself. |must be a deadening blast to the moral 
In our own country Benezet and Wool-| character of any community. 
man deserve to be held in everlasting re-|| Yesterday I was walking on the bluff at 
membrance, and to be imitated by all the | ‘Natchez with a gentleman of my acquaint. 
great and good until there shall be no more ance, while a young man was carried to 
oppression on the soil of America. |his g grave who had come to his death by his 
How long shall we delay to do justice,;own hands. ‘This young man,” said my 
because we are unwilling to forego the | friend to me, “is but a melancholy example 
profits of slave labor! Shall we continue in! of too many youth of this country. He be. 
our oppressions until compelled by the) gan with attending all the sports which are 
judgments of heaven to let the oppressed | practiced by those of his age: fox-chasing, 
go tree? Until some signal calamity shall ‘deer- hunting, and horse-racing, none of 
overtake us in our iniquity, and we find it | ‘which are done without more or less drink. 
too late to devise any means for justice or | ing, until at last he lost all he had in gam. 
safety ? bling, and then shot himself, that he might 
May God, in his mercy, stay these evils,! not endure the reproaches of his relations, 
and lead our northern and southern fellow |and the taunts of his associates,” 
citizens to unite in the bonds of love in wip-| We extended our walk along the bluff, 
ing away this defiling stain from the land. | until at length we descended to the level of 
X. Y. Z. the river, where the hills retire some little 
distance and form a most delightful retreat. 
And while we were speaking of the great 
‘number of duels which had lately occurred 
‘in Alabama, my friend said to me, ‘ Do 
Sean | vou know pda Ms this lovely spot was a 


It may be supposed by some, that the peo- | few years since defiled with one of the most 
ple of the south have some constitutional] | horrible duels that was ever heard of? The 
peculiarities, which distinguish them from | principals,” continued he, ‘ and all the se- 
the inhabivants of the nothern states South! conds, joined in the fight, and were most 
of the Potomac and the Ohio, few public’ shockingly cut and aahbed with knives and 
works are found. Men secm to live more| swords.” « But,” said I, “ can public opin- 
for themselves. They have a high sense|ion sanction such deeds?” ‘ Public opin- 
of personal honor ; but little industry oren-j|ion,” replied he, “is but light here against 
terprize. North of these rivers, the people | what you call enormities at the north. All 
are rather distinguished for their industri- | men do not even here value a man any 
ous habits, and their enterprising spirit.) the more because of his delicate perceptions 
Great public works are seen throughout of honor. But to show you what the people 
the country, though there is less individu. |\in some places, at least, think of shootin 
al wealth ; and religion exerts a powerful in-|/a friend, I will relate a case that. occur 
fluence over the minds of the mass of the//in the neighborhood last year. In the vil. 
population. Now, although men differ ve.| age of Washington a deadly quarrel] ensued 
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between two young men, on account of 
young lady. ‘I’ hey crossed over into Lon.| 
isiana, fought, and one was killed—brought 
back by his friends to the viliage, and bu- 
ried in the sight of the people. ‘The mur- 
derer married the object of his unrighteous 


strife ; and how much she, her friends, or) 


the people of the village reproached him, 
that deed may tell.” 
But let us consider for a moment how, 


that peculiar state of things is brought, 
deer hunt. 


about. 

So soon as the chiid learns any thing he 
learns to command, and in too many cases 
to do as he pleases. Hence he becomes 
haughty and overbearing, not only to slaves, 
but also to those no less ‘excellent than him- 
self. He also is soon made acquainted 
with the wealth of his father, and that he 
shall in a few years come into possession 
ofa fortune. He sees that labor is disre- 
putable. Hence he not only becomes proud, 
but idle; and you know, sir, that the idle 
will always find something worse to do than 
dry study or vexatious business. And you, 


know, too, that in all places, those young | 
their earliest years up to manhood, there is 


men who meet together to kill time, are 
likely to become the worst of citizens. [, 
would suppose that a pirate might as soon 


become a religious man, as that an idle boy, | 


brought up on a plantation, might become 
virtuous and merciful. I have heard boys: 
no more than eight or ten years of age talk 

of shooting run-aways, with all the coolne SS 
of old soldiers. In addition to what they 
learn on the plantation, the common sports, 
of the country are admirably adapted to 


digal. Idleness, haughtiness, licentious- 
ness, luxury, effeminacy, and irreligion fol- 
Jow in one ruinous train, and draw, with 
strong cords, all that might have been love- 
ly and excellent, on to sure destruction. 
They foster every evil propensity to vice, 
and urge on many souls to perdition. 
you say that the young men should be 
brought up with habits of “industry, and then 
they ‘might escape from the contaminating 
influence of vicious ¢ ompanions. ‘The sons 
of gentlemen will never be made to labor 
where none do so but slaves, intemperate 
mechanics,and profligate overseers. Where | 


such men alone labor, it inust be disreputa- 
ble, and a southerner would sooner lose his. 
life than his reputation. 

It is common for the young men to meet | 
often for hunting and fishing; and were I improve the slave.’ 


catch buffalo and cat fish. 


some years he 
/a necessary evil ; and that his having slaves 


‘for some reason or other, 


ato judge from those parties which 1 have 


had an opportunity of attending, they have a 
most pernicous influence. During my first 
suminer at the south, some fifteen of us met 
on the banks of St. Catharine’s creek to 
I found in the 
course of the day, that the object was not 
so much to take fish, as to drink whisky. I 


_need not detail all the particulars ; it may 


be sufficient to say, it was no place for a 
sober man. I also soon after attended a 
It was among the long wave 
like hills on the borders of the river, where 
in passing over the summits you look down 
upon the river, the lakes, and interminable 
forests at the west. It was indeed a scene 
of unequaled nature in her wildest dress. 
And I could not help contemplating how 
beautiful are the works of God, where man 
has not been able to defile them! But in 


ihe midst of all this enchanting scenery in. 


temperance was not wanting ; and such in- 
temperance as would have disgraced the 
very wild beasts that seek those thickets for 
shelter. 

Such is the training of the youth. From 


little in it all that leads them to sonslibes the 
true end for which God created them. 

sut LT will not trouble you with the recital 
of the thousand ways to death, which are 
here opened to the thoughtless and the 
young. Permit me only to relate some con- 


versation which I lately had with one, who, 


from his profession, should follow mercy 
and truth. ‘This man told me that he had 


come to the country with all the prejudices 
make the young men intemperate and pro-) 


which I seemed to have; but that, after 
began to think slavery 


so far from augmenting the evil, might ac- 


_ tually lessen it ; inasmuch as he might treat 
‘them better than those from whom he ob. 
‘tained them. 


Do i 


‘you thus expose yourself to covetousness ? 


“ But,” said I, “how could 
Was you not aware that no man can tell 
what he might be, under different circum- 


stances? Was you not aware e also, that ma- 


“ny of your brethren had come into the pos- 


session of this species of property with pre- 
cisely your feelings, and that these same 
men afterwards rather followed gain than 
the good of the slave ? Not that they did not 
mean to do well; but they soon found that 
it was easier to 
make cotton, than, under existing laws, to 
‘Tt istrue,”’ said he, 
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“we find them so degraded, that without !'day, when the heavens and the earth shall 
the lash and close keeping, they will be-| pass away—and if you are sent by your 
come most perverse and unprofitable. Re-! heavenly father, to preach deliverance to 
ligion is the only thing we are allowed to the captives; ought you not, together with 
teach them; and | find among my slaves every preacher of the gospel, and together 
such ignorance and obstinacy that I almost! with every disciple of the Lord Jesus, to 
despair, under the present state of things, of cry aloud and spare not; until the oppress- 


being able to improve them. 
preach to them in the plainest manner and / 


I frequently | ed shall be permitted to go free ?” 


This man may be a fair example of many 


then ask them to repeat to me something | who do evil that good may come. The 
of what I have been saying; but I never) mayall be sincere for aught 1 can tell; but 


found one in ten that could tell me a werd, 


what may not good men do at length, if 


of it.” “ Well,” said I, “if what you say is) they fall in withthe first temptation ! 


true, ought not such, at least, as are now] 
free of slaves, to consider it a sin, to pur-! 
chase them, how much good soever they| 


may imagine they can do them? I will) table. 


argue the question with you not in relation} 
to dollars and cents; but with reference to} 
a future judgment; and without any of-} 
fence, I should hope, as you are a preacher} 
of the gospel. lL am now clear of such! 
property, as you was two years ago. l Jo) 
you believe that the Judge of all the earth, | 
whe surely will do right, would acquit me} 
of sin, if [ should employ these beings, or | 
any other ef human kind, and not make, 
them a just return for their services ?—| 
Strangely as you may think of it, sir, I| 
should much fear were I to own a slave,! 
in order to profit by his services, my eterna 
perdition would be almost certain.” 
“Then,” said he, “you certainly ought! 
not to possess one. But should you re-) 
main in the country a few years more, and! 
obtain slaves by marriage, I doubt not, but, 
ou would think quite differently.” ‘ Well,” 
5 sipliod “suppose that I do think differ- 
ently—what then? Is not truth always, 
the same, whatever men may think of it ? 
And moreover, my dear sir, your infidel 
neighbors know very well, that if slavery 
is not injustice and oppression, the Christ- 
ian religion isa fable. They say, if you 
believe what you profess, and preach the 
gospel, that you ought not to make wealth 
from slave-labor. I do not charge you 
with insincerity; far be it from me to 
utter a word to wound your feelings; I 
believe slavery is contrary to the spirit of 
Christianity ; but I would not pretend to 
say that every master will be consigned to 
the world of wo. Our Savior is great in 
mercy ; and pardon may ke extended to the 
greatest oppressor, should he repent of his, 
iniquities. 
But, sir, if you hope for mercy in that, 


On the next day I was invited to a din- 
ner-party. And as it was rather late when 
I arrived, the dinner was already on the 
So sumptuously was the table spread 
that I cannot stop to give any particular de- 
scription, in short half the world seemed 
to have been plundered and heaped up be- 
fore us. Various kinds of soup began the 
feast. Then came a dozen kinds of meats, 
and from the turkey down to the pigeon. 
After we had wandered over these numer- 
ous dainties—then appeared the dessert of 
sweetmeats, nuts, and almost every variety 
of West India fruits. After all came the 
Champaigne with many other species of 
wines. Such is the hospitality that turns 


the heads and hearts of so many grateful 


strangers. FewlI believe have inthe term 


of four years experienced more of southern 


hospitality than I have. And I duly ap- 
preciate the kindness of these generous 
men. But my gratitude ought never to be 
weighed against truth and justice. I never 
sit down to these tables, without reflecting, 
that all these good things have been pur- 
chased at the expense of the groans and 
blood of human beings. While we eat and 
drink, the slave bleeds. While we are fan- 
ned by cool breezes in the pleasant galle- 
ries; the slave is wasting his life under an 
intense sun, or writhing under the merci- 
less lash. While our eyes are delighted 
with elegant furniture and rich clothing, 
the slave is in rags, exposed to fevers, and 
raising his weary eyes tothe slowly moving 
sun,—longing for the night, that he may 
lose in the forgetfulness of sleep, the re- 
membrance of wrongs that will soon end 
his days. O give me rough and barren 
New-England and poverty with it, rather 
than wealth and luxury at such a price. 
Scarcely a night has passed these three 
years, but the beautiful hills of my own 
dear native place have occurred to me in 
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my dreams. And now I look anxiously |complexion; their skins, by which we chris- 
towards the land of the free, with the ar-|tian republicans judge of men, are of an 
dent hope of reaching it again, if it only |‘‘unchristian color!” Their recognition 
be, that I may be buried in the land of my | would have drawn into the neighborhood 
fathers. X. Y. Z. | of our immaculate congress black ambassa- 

\dors! An intolerable outrage upon that 

|nice sense of propriety in such matters, 


THE DIPLOMACY OF THE U. STATES) Which is essential to the security of our 


| 
i} 


IN REGARD TO SLAVERY. 


The boasted republics of antiquity, gave. 
the lie to their pretensions to liberty and | 
equality by holding slaves,—and they Lave | 
passed away. lu a republic the crime is| 
aggravated by the addition of nyrocrisy | 
to RopgeRY. While the oppressor blows) 
the trumpet of freedom to the notes “ liber- 
ty’’—“ equal rights” —* death to tyrants’ — 
he is compelled to hold the throat of his vic-| 
tim with a stronger grasp, to load his limbs 
with heavier chains, to shroud his mind in 
darker night, lest he too should be awaken-| 
ed by the thrilling sound. It is to this re-| 
mark, as exemplified in the history of our! 
country, that we would eall the special at- | 
tention of our readers. With shame and | 
bitter regret we ask them to inquire, WHETH- | 
ER ANY NATION, IN ITS FOREIGN RELA-) 
TIONS, HAS EXERTED A MORE MALIGNANT) 
INFLUENCE AGAINST THE FREEDOM OF ANY | 
PORTION OF THEIR FELLOW MEN, THAN 
OURS HAS AGAINST THAT OF THE DESCEND-| 
ANTS oF AFRICA? It was not enough to le-| 
galize the slave trade for twenty years, and, 
to retain all the living victims of it—them_ 
and their children forever; but we have 
frowned upon the freedom of colored men| 
wherever it has shown itself. | 

The island of Hayti has been in point of, 
fact under an independent government for a | 
series of years. 
been. liberal and highly favorable to the in-| 
dustry, good order,and happiness of its rapid-| 
ly increasing population is evident from its| 
history. Why have we not by recognising | 
the independence of Hayti greeted her to a 
stand among the nations of the earth? Did 
no passage in our own history remind us of 
it? Did not our own strength, render it as. 











| 





safe to us, as her weakness and the bitter- | 


ness of her enemies rendered it desirable to. 


} 


her? Yet on one pretence or another this | 


act of mere good neighborhood has been re- | 
fused! The real reason has been because | 


1} 
1} 


thepeople of Haytiare guilty of a peculiar) 





* For the origin of this independence, see Clark- 
son’s Thoughts ;—Anti-Slavery Reporter, No. 3. ' 


slaves ! 

The history of the discussion in our con- 
gress in regard to the “ Panama mission,” 
throws a broad light upon this subject. 
That mission was most strenuously opposed 
on the ground that the congress to be as- 
sembled at Panama, from the well known 
tendency of the southern republics to uni- 
versal emancipation, would result in the re- 
cognition of Elayti and the emancipation of 
theslaves of Cuba and Porto Rico. The mis- 
sion was in fact only carried by a vote of 24 
to 20, the majority being gained by the con 
currence of some,who voted for the avowed 
purpose of preventing the dreaded result by 
a representation in that congress. The fol- 
lowing specimens, give a fair view of what 
has hitherto proved the ruling sentiment in 
this nation in regard to this subject. Mr. 
Berrien of Georgia, said in the debate on 
the Panama question, 

“Sir, under such circumstances the ques- 
tion to be determined is this; witha due 
regard to the safety of the southern states, 
can you suffer these islands (Cuba and Por- 
to Rico) to pass into the hands of buccaniers 
drunk with their new-born liberty ?” 

Again, in the same speech he said, “ we 
must hold Janguage equally decisive to the 
Spanish Am. states. We cannot allow their 
principle of universal emancipation to be 
called into activity in a situation where its 


That its government has) contagion from our neighborhood, would be 


dangerous to our quiet and safety.” 

Language every way worthy of the “ ho- 
ly alliance.” 

Mr. Hayne of S. Carolina, in the same 
debate, said, “I consider our rights in that 
species of property [native born American 
men and women !] as not even open to dis- 
cussion, either here or elsewhere, and in re- 
spect to our duties, (imposed by our situa- 
tion) we are not to be taught them by fana- 
tics, either religious or political.” 

The instructions of the executive, to the 
envoys, Messrs. Anderson and Sergeant, 
adorned, with many noble sentiments on 
other points, contain the following passage 
in relation to Hayti. 
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“The President does not think it would|/ed which was so much dreaded by our 
. . ° ° | . . : . 
be proper at this time to recognise it as aj} republicans who have out-lived the intoxi- 
new state.” The reasons assigned for this/ cation attending the birth of their own lib- 
are three. 1. The nature and manner oferty. It is as follows: 
the establishment of the governing power! “Let the sad and abject countenance of 
. . r e bd . . . 
in that island. 2 The little respect paid) the poor African bending beneath the 
pete any other “‘ than the mags 3 chains of rapacity and oppression, no longer 
3. ‘The commercial arrangement by which! be seen in these climes. Let him be en- 
5 , } i. ov ». y, 

. . q = ieee |] . 2 . . ° . 
Hayti had yielded advantages to | rance. | dowed with equal privileges with the white 
In regard to the first of these reasons it may ‘man, whose color he has been taught to 
be remarked that however the government | regard asa badge of superiority, let him in 

. . . . | ‘ ° ° ° ° , 
of Hayti might have been established, it was) learning that he is not distinct from other 
then popular and highly conducive to the) men, learn that he is a rational being.” 
° ° : ry F ye rT P y . 
prosperity of the island. ‘lhe form of gov-|| We blush for the disgrace brought upon 
ernment was not analogous to our own, it is} his country by our minister then resid- 
true. But what good reason had we ever) ing at Mexico, who labored to have this 
given the Haytiens to imitate our form of|/sentiment disclaimed by the parties to the 
government ? Was it to be found in the fact | Congress. 
that we hold two millions of slaves, or in the While slavery is thus regarded, what 
compact by which the security of slavery is|avails our diplomac y m relation to the 
supposed to be guaranteed 4 Secondly, it is} s/ave-trade, but to protect the domestic traf- 
not true that the Haytien government has} fic which is now in full vigor ? With hon- 
showed disrespect to any foreigners, much jest shame we ask, what could our govern- 
less to the Americans. It is said, on high} ment have done, that it has not, to rivet the 
authority, that Boyer, from the commence-| fetters of the African, under whatever clime 
ment of his administration over the whole} he may send up his bitter groans ? 
island, paid special respect to American ci- }} 
tizens * Besides, what claim could we, as! 
white Americans, set up to the hospitality of | 
the colored Haytiens? Was it founded on) ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN THE BRITISH 
our universal exclusion of their co/or and } DOMINIONS. 
some of themselves from our tables ? If aj Itis with joy that we are able to announce that the 
reciprocity of respect is called for, it would) liberation of 800,000 British slaves is likely to take 
be perfectly in place for us to take the first) place not only without violence but much sooner than 
step. But the third reason is the “ unkind-| Was anticipated. The necessity of emancipation and 
: >» offer ») le atorli ‘ = a 
est cut” of all. We will not trust ourselves a = of 20,000,000 sey Paap have = 
to express the feelings which it excites with-. ater the prospective misc o sott 1e turning loose 
. ’ 5 . | from despotism to law. The colonies, for the purpose 
in us. The suppliant debtor importuned see ‘mp ieee 
io Whi Make leaner al 7 of the sooner getting at the splendid compensation, 
us to sive ium the countenance of our name} are taking measures to substitute acts of IMMEDIATE 
against his hard-hearted creditor. We turn- 1 EMANCIPATION for the apprenticeship system propos- 
ed away. He was obliged at length to drive | ed by the mother country. We are informed that 
the best bargain he could without regard to|;such an act has been already passed in Bermuda, 
our interest. Now, we Say, because you have! where the slave population equals the free, by which 
given advantages in the way of business to| *!@very, es Ss My totally abolished ~ first of 
our rival, we will not recognise you as’an| next August. f such an act is safe on an is et of the 
i » RS... ocean, will some wise man tell us, why it would be 
honest man! It wasthe refusal of our go-}, ane i ae See a 
. ot ae i, | unsafe in the District of Columbia? why it would be 
vernment to countenanc et le aytiens that || unsafe throughout this vast continent? 
drove them to give commercial advantages) From the British “Anti-Slavery Reporter” of Dee. 
to France. Is it for us now to taunt them 
with having compromised their sovereign- | 





|| 26, we quote the following : 


ty,—made themselves a “ colony,” and Jost} 
their claim to a recognition as an independ-| 
ent state? By what name would such con-| 
duct be called in a private citizen ? | 

In the speech at the opening of the Con-| 
gress of Panama, the sentiment is contain- | 


‘«< By far the most predominant feeling in 
our minds, in reviewing these transactions, 
and contemplating the present position of 
our great cause, is that of exultation, and of 
the deepest gratitude to the Great Disposer 
of ail events, who has put it into the hearts 
of the rulers and of the people of this 














* North American Review. 


nation to send forth the irresistible de- 








IN THE BRITISH DOMINIONS. 


cree, that the crime of Slavery shall cease | 
throughout the dominions of the British 
crown. Nor is our satisfaction materially 
abated by a consideration of the large sum 
which we have to pay for its final extine. 
tion. * * * * * * We also lamented, and 
still lament, that the emancipation of the 
slaves should have been clogged with the 
unnatural and monstrous appendage of an 
universal apprenticeship, tending to no 
good, and pregnant with much evil, and 
bringing with it, among other evils, that of 
requiring a variety of multitudinous provi- 
sions, to be framed by the colonial legisla- 
tures, for regulating this anomalous and_ 
unwieldy institution. ‘The term of that 
apprenticeship has, however, most happily 
been greatly reduced, even by the Act 
which we have here transcribed ; and we. 
rejoice to perceive symptoms of a general 
feeling in the colonists themselves to get, 
entirely rid, if possible, of this injurious | 
incumbrance. It would be premature to 
enter upon this part of our subject. The 
Act had only reached the Colonies at the. 
date of our latest intelligence from that. 
quarter, but we are happy to say that it) 
appears to have been received without any. 
general expression of dissatisfaction on the | 
part of any of the classes affected by it,) 
and that the colonial legislatures have hith. | 
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anticipation) that exquisite delight which 
flows from a knowledge that all around us 
are happy, peaceful, and contented, this is 
that period. From full emancipation, and 
the just and impartial administration of 
equal laws, that happiness, that peace, 
and that contentment must assuredly flow. 
Who then, at this eventful period, would 
not be a legislator?’ Where is the man so 
bereft of feeling, so void of sensibility, so 
great a stranger to that delight which re- 
sults from an ability to make others happy, 
who does not covet a seat in that house— 
who would not be one of that favored band 
who are to extend the blessings of liberty 
to three hundred thousand of their fellow 
men ? 

‘Surely the prospect is most cheering. 
The heart of the sincere philanthropist 
warms and dilates, whilst he contempiates 
it; and we would not exchange our feel- 
ings at the present moment, heightened as 
they are by the reflection of the part we 
have taken in the arduous struggle, for all 
the filthy lucre possessed by all the ene- 
mies of liberty in this and every other por- 
tion of the habitable globe. Some there 
are who support the plan of immediately 
emancipating the slaves, from a conviction 
that such an act is not only consistent 
with a feeling of the purest humanity and 


erto professed a strong solicitude to meet benevolence, but necessary, in order to 
the wishes of the parent state. We learn secure the peace, happiness, and tranquillity 
from the Jamaica Watchman, of the 9th of) of the island in which they reside, and in 
October, that it is the Editor’s belief, if his) which their a// is situated. Others support 
information be well grounded, that the ap- such a proposition, as being the most likely 
prenticeship system is regarded by the to insure the payment, by the government, 
legislature there ‘as a fallacy which must! of the compensation awarded by Parliament, 
be abandoned ; and that emancipation, the and the obtaining, through the instrumen- 
full and complete emancipation of the tality of that government, of a loan to ena- 
slaves, is the only safe, satisfactory, and ble them to put the new system into active 
economical plan, and the one which must) operation, when they shall become, by 
be adopted.’ ‘It is most gratifying,’ adds means of the former, free from the tram- 
the editor, ‘to observe such a oneness of || mels of their mortgage and other debts : 
feeling, such a unity of sentiment, in those) and many because the apprenticeship will 
who are especially called upon, on their place them in a much worse condition than 
own behalf, and that of the inhabitants emancipation. It will not work, say they ; 


generally, and of the slave-owners parti- 
cularly to decide upon it. 

‘If ever,’ he then proceeds, ‘there was 
a period when we felt our souls warmed 
at the contemplation of the successful, 


peaceful, and happy tern:ination of a ques-| 


tion with which our very existence was at 


one time bound up, this is! If ever there 


was a period when we felt disposed to give 


it is surrounded by difficulties ; it will ruin 
_our properties and ourselves if attempted, 
and therefore we oppose it. Of two evils 
(for freedom by such is regarded as an 
evil), we choose the least. Give us the 
compensation—free the slaves, and we 
shall then employ such and as many as we 
desire, and have the whole of their time 
/and services. If they misbehave we can 


the rein to fancy, and enjoy to the full (in| discharge them and employ others, without 
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being bothered with stipendiary or any 
other description of magistrates. 
will then be a marketable commodity, ob- 


tainable by those who will give the highest | 


price for it. Competition will be the re- 
sult, and both those who desire to employ 
and be employed will be benefited. 

‘Thus, although all do not reject the 
apprenticeship for the same reason, all do 
not support the proposition to emancipate 
at once from the same motive : still it is pro- 
bable that all will agree to carry it; and if 
this is done (we care not what the motives 
or inducements are which lead to it), the 
grand object will be attained. We anx- 


iously look forward to the proceedings of 


the House on this subject. Our anxiety is 
participated in by every slave-holder, and 


every lover of peace and good order in the’ 
We trust we shall not be disap. | 


country. 
pointed in our expectations —To conclude, 
in the language of the Executive to the 
Assembly: ‘Your task now commences, 
and I have no doubt, that, postponing all 
minor considerations from a sense of the 
paramount importance of this great ques- 
tion,you will enter upon it in a true spirit 
of conciliation, and with that’ thorough 
understanding of the actual state of the 
case, which can alone lead to a satisfactory 
decision.’ ” 


From the same pamphlet we extract the following 
noble Proclamation of Sir James Carmichael Smith, 
governor of British Guiana, to the enslaved popula- 
tion within his jurisdiction. It will explain to our 
readers the apprenticeship system as well as could be 
done by the Act itself under which it was issued. 


“Tn a proclamation which I addressed to | 


you, about three months ago, [ told you that 


whatever orders I received from the King 


about you I would immediately communi- 
cate them to you, and that you might de- 
pend upon my carrying them punctually 
into execution. I warned you of the neces- 
sity of your continuing to conduct your- 
selves quietly; of steadily performing your 


work; and of yielding to your masters a_ 
I am hap- | 


cheerful and a ready obedience. 
py to say that you have followed my ad- 
vice; you have conducted yourselves as 
well as could have been wished. This 
country never was happier or quieter. 
have shown to the world that you are wor- 
thy of the great sacrifice of money the peo- 
a of England have agreed to give to your | 
masters for your freedom. I thank you for 
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lyour good conduct. 
Labor | 


jhere from England. 


| per week. 


You. 





Listen now to the or- 
ders which our great and good King has 
‘sent to me about you. You will find that 
every thing that could be thought of to ren- 
der you happy and industrious has been at- 
tended to. 


| “1, You are to continue as you are un- 
til the Ist of August next. This delay is 


necessary to enable the Justices of the 
‘Peace (under whose care and superin- 
tendence you are to be more particularly 
placed) to be selected, and to be sent 
On the Ist of Au- 
gust next you are no longer slaves, but 
‘apprenticed laborers. The difference be- 
tween a slave and an apprenticed laborer is 
very much in your favor. A master is, by 
law, entitled to require his slave to work 
nine hours per day, or fifty-four hours per 
week, an apprenticed laborer can only be 
called upon to work at the rate of seven and 
‘a-half hours per day, or forty-five hours 
You gain, consequently, as soon 
as you are apprenticed laborers, at once 
nine hours per week, in which you can 
work or doany thing for yourselves. The 
‘master of a slave can order his slave to be 
punished. The master of an apprenticed 
laborer will have no such power over his 
‘apprentice ; but if he has any fault to find, 
he will have to complain to a justice of the 
peace, whose duty it will be to listen pa- 
tiently, to examine witnesses, and to write 
down carefully all the particulars of the 
story, as related both by the master and the 
apprenticed laborer, before he gives judg- 
ment. ‘hese judgments must, moreover, 
be laid from time to time before me; and if 
any justice of the peace abuses his author- 
ity, or acts with partiality, or under the in- 
fluence of passion, or in any other way 
shows himself unworthy of the high trust 
committed to his charge, you may “depend 
‘upon his being immediately removed. You 
see, therefore, the great advantages you will 
derive from being ¢ apprenticed ‘Jaborers in- 
stead of slaves. 

“2. However much your situation will be 
improved, and your hap )piness and comforts 
augmented, by being made apprenticed la- 
borers instead of slaves, yet it is further in- 
tended that ina few years you shall be per- 
fectly free, and at liberty to engage your- 
selves with any master, or gain your liveli- 
hood in any way you may think proper. 
‘The King has ordered that you are to be 
| apprenticed laborers only, from the Ist of 
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next August untilthe Ist of August of the||awakened in the minds of any people, it 
vear 1840, which is but six years of appren-| ought to burn in the bosoms of the free. 
ticeship. On the Ist of August, 1840, you, They have unquestionably a more profita- 
will be as free as any white men. ! ble commerce, and yet do they cease from 

“3. [have said to you that the master trading in the blood and heartstrings of 
is by law entitled to fifty-four hours per) their fellow men? No; they themselves 
week of labor from his slave, and that from) proclaim, that that nefarious traffic is less 
the apprenticed laborer he will only be en- | invincible in Africa than in the United 
titled to forty-five hours per week. There) States. They find the power of love and 
are, however, many domestic slaves em-|/ reason so ineffectual with themselves, that 
ployed about a house, and many mechanics) with respect to themselves, they despair of 
and artificers, who do not work in the field,) success: but they sanely expect, that the 
but who are required to give up more of barbarous Africans may easily be reformed. 
their time to their master. <A list of these) With all their light and liberty and glorious 
people will be carefully made ; and it is the means of independence, they cling with a 
King’s orders that, as they give up a great-| death-grasp to their home slave trade, and 
er portion of their time for the use and ad-) to their atrocious system of slavery, and to 
vantage of their masters than the slave) their insane prejudices ; and yet they ex- 
who merely works at his lawful hours in pect that the untutored Africans will, at a 
the field, so they should receive a recom-)| word, abandon similar crimes. 
pense, by being entitled to their freedom at) What reason have they to expect it 2 
an earlier period. A list of | all. slaves! wh. Africans are men a they are. They 
employed as I have described will be made}... the same proud, selfish, and short- 
out, and on the Ist of August neR they are siohted views of interest as other men. The 
to be called non-predial apprenticed labor-) . ye motives induce them to crime. Being 
ers; and they will receive their complete ‘men, why should they give up their slave 
freedom on the Ist of August, 1538, that is, t>4¢e, under the tuition of a nation of slave 


r . : : < PB) 
two years before their comrades. traders? Why should they cease from 


‘slavery when their teachers are slave mas- 
“THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION soctety |'*ts? Why should they prove as candid 
FURTHER UNRAVELLED.” and liberal as angels of light, while their 
‘patrons are the slaves, or the victims of the 
above tit!e, from the pen of that devoted British phi- pane “eeu. and cruel prejudices? Yes, - 
lanthropist Charles Stuart. In his usual happy style | Mr. I relinghuysen says, we must enlight- 
he shows the a!surdity of the many arguments by | ©" the Africans to the nature of the evils of 
which that moral and intellectual Babel endeavors to) the slave trade ; but we must cease to be 
support itself. We have time, at present, only to slave traders, and companions of slave tra- 
quote his handling of the pretence that colonies on ders, before we can expect to do so with 
the coast of Africa will put an end to the slave-trade, any blessing. We nuust raise in their minds 
—that is, aid us in accomplishing our beautiful project» fixed abhorrence of its enormities; but if 
of hanging all those who bring the ir wares to sell, to we would do so, we must shew them that 
a market which we have established and keep open. | __ “a Big & 
we ourselves abhor those enormities. We 
“Tn the 14th Annual Report, page 19, must point the African kidnapper to a more 
Mr. Frelinghuysen, one of the first men profitable commerce than that in the blood 
of the United States, says, ‘We must en- and heart-strings of his fellow men. But 
lighten the Africans themselves on the na-) would we suéceed. we must ourselves cease 
ture of this evil. We must raise in their from that detestable commerce. 
minds a fixed abhorrence of its enormities. There is something dreadfully ludicrous 
We must by our settlements point the Af- jin the Liberian procedure, j 








We have just received a refreshing pamphlet, of the 








rican kidnapper to a more profitable com- A nation of slave traders and slave dealers, 
merce, than that in the blood and heart- though endowed with every means of inde- 
strings of his fellow men.’ _ pendence, and of wisdom; flourishing, high- 

But where is the magic by which this is ly cultivated, mighty; a terror to many, in 


to be done ? | fear of none; overflowing with bibles and 

The Americans themselves are surely with revivals, are yet so desperate and so 
enlightened to the nature of the evil. Ifa/insane in their wickedness, that if you be- 
fixed abhorrence of its enormities could be, lieve themselves, not even the gospel of 












Christ can move them from slave-holding, | 
slave-trading, and the most insane and cruel 
prejudices. Yet another nation of men like 
themselves, in circumstances vastly more 
unfavorable; feeble, uncultivated, uncivil- 
ized; a terror to none, in fear of almost all ; 
without bibles and without a gospel minis- 
try; need but a word as it were, to free 
them from the same crimes; while a class 
of people, too corrupt and abominable to be 
allowed to live or die in their native coun- 
try, by transportation across the Atlantic 
shall effect all this.” 

[From an English Tract.] 
COMPENSATION, 


AN EASTERN TALE VERSIFIED, 

































It was far hence, in eastern climes, 
Near where imperial Bagdad shines, 
Amidst the spicy groves, and skies, 
Which form an earthly paradise, - 
Mustapha liv’d,—for kindness known ; 
The small domain was all his own. 
Among his treasures was a steed, 
Sprung from a prime Arabian breed ; 
Even as achild, the beauteous mare 
Was cherish’d with paternal care; 
Oft would he pat her neck with glee, 
And say, “Ill never part with thee.” 

But oft, even to the good and wise, 
It comes,—that things they too much prize, 
However beautiful and gay, 
Pass from their firmest grasp away ; 
To bid them seek beyond the sky, 
Treasures which ne’er decay or die. 
So ’twas with Mustapha,—his mare, 
So valued, so beloved, so rare, 
One morn was missing from the field ; 
The earliest dawn the theft reveal’d. 

With fond solicitude of course, 
Half frantic too, he sought his horse ; 
To stranger, or to friend, in vain 
He told his loss, or told his pain; 
Made too inquiries far and near, 
But could not of his favorite hear. 

When seven long years had pass’d away, 
(To him, O memorable day !) 
A horse went by, at evening’s fall, 
’T was near fair Bagdad’s stately wall, 











































And neigh’d—for he his master knew— | 
And well his Master kenn’d him too; 
Up at that dear, known sound he sprung, | 
And on her neck with rapture hung. | 
“This horse,’’ said Mustapha, ‘* is mine: a 





The creature instantly resign.” 

**T will not,” said proud Ibrahim, 

** For she is mine, her every limb !” 
So Mustapha the Cadi sought, 

And to his bar the robber brought: 

* O Sir,” said he, “I come to claim 

My horse; I swear it is the same, 

Which from my field was stol’n away,— 

’Tis seven years since, this very day.” 



















Thy horse, good Mustapha, and more!” 
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For me to keep him still. Agaii, 
O righteous Cadi, best of men, 
Shouldst thou my humble claim refuse, 

I pray thee think,—how much I lose! 

The horse has earn’d me, it is clear, 

At least ten dinas every year ; 

Then shouldst thou take the horse away, 
Bid him a compensation pay 3 

But O let me retain him now,— 

Allah is gracious—so be thou!” 

Soon as the righteous Cadi heard, 
“QO wretch !” said he, ‘by this my beard, 
Thou shalt give up the horse; and more, 
The dinas he has earn’d, restore, 
Nor shalt thou thus escape thy due; 
Know, wretch, thou shalt be punished too! 
How dar’st thou, villain, Allah name, 
To justify so vile a claim!” 

The application of the tale, 
O hear,—and Jet ihe right prevail. 

Seest thou yon female, sad, alone, 
Flesh of thy flesh, bone of thy bone, 
Her feet in cruel thraldom bound, 

Her back with many a bloody wound 
All cover’d o’er? The burning tears 
Stull wet upon her cheek? For years 
She toil’d more than Mustapha’s horse, 
To fill her Master’s store and purse. 
Though worn with dreadful bondage, lo, 
He says he will not let her go. 

Putis she his? O yes, his claim 
Is Ibrahim’s to the horse,—the same. 


‘But did he steal her? Tell the whole’— 


He bought her of the man who stole; 

* No, no—the slave was will’d to him,— 
Who left the horse to Ibrahim ?” 

But tell us, by what law of heaven, 

A right to will the slave was given ; 

And may he that as his dare name, 

To which his father had no claim ? 
Come show us plainly, if you can, 
Your right to buy or sell a man. 

“'The Parliament has given the right,’ — 
Should their voice say, that black is white, 
Would their decision make it so ? 

Plain common sense must answer, No. 
Vote as they may, to them belong 

No power to alter right and wrong. 
Who gave them power to make a slave ? 
Nor can they give but what they have. 

Know, then, O planter, that thy claim 
Is Ibrahim’s to the mare—the same. 

“What! must 1 then the captive free ? 
No, no—it must not, shall not be; 
Unless you compensation give, 

In bondage still the slave shall live; 
See, from my books the case is clear, 
She earns me fifty pounds a year. 
Think what I lose,—I’ll be repaid; 
Pray !et your justice be display’d.” 

“Then listen,” would the Cadi say, 
“Know thou, that I decree this day, 
That thou this wretched slave shalt free, 
And give her all she’s earn’d for thee. 

I will give justice to a slave, 

For she should compensation have ; 
To her the recompense belengs, 

For years of toil, for years of wrongs; 
The recompense to Ibrahim due, 
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‘“* But hear me too,” cried Ibrahim, 
“T cannot, will not part with him; 
The horse is his—I can’t deny 
1 took him, time long since gone by ; 
But as I’ve had him now so long, 

O righteous Cadi, ’tis not wrong 


| 
1| 
The Cadi said. “ He shall restore | 
{ 
| 
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